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PYUNRHYN CLIPFORD SUMMONED BY THE RUSSIANS TO SURRENDER, 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN RUSSIA. 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF CATHERINE II. 
CHAPTER XLI.—THE KARAIM. 
Ar a short distance from Batchesarai rises a high 
rock, or rocky hill, isolated and precipitous, on the 
No. 228, 1856. 





summit of which is an ancient fortress, known as 
Tchifout Kalchsi,* or the Jews’ fort or citadel. 


* Otherwise written “ Djufut Kaulé,” and ‘‘ Dshuffuth 
Kaleh ;” and probably there are many other variations of the 
same name, since every writer of travels in the east uses his 
own orthography. The same remark may be applied, once 
for all, to other names of places and persons throughout this 
narrative. 
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When or by whom this fort was founded is lest 
in the hoary mist of antiquity ; and all, in relation 
to time, that is truly known concerning the singu- 
lar Jewish community inhabiting it, is, that it 
has existed from time immemorial, and that it | 
still does exist. Various suppositions, however, 
have been hazarded, some of which refer back the 
origin of this colony to an immigration from | 
Bukhara, in Great Tartary, whence a number of | 
Jews aceompanied the Tartars in their memorable | 
expedition into Europe; while other writers tell 
us of historical documents which trace back the | 
presence of Jews in Techifout Kalchsi, nearly 
thirteen hundred years from the present date. 

But, whatever may be the origin of this cir- 
cumscribed settlement—for the number of families | 
falls considerably short of three hundred—it is | 
known that its inhabitants form part of a small 
body or sect of Jews, known by the name of 


people by the rejection of the Talmud as a sacred 
book, and in some other lesser particulars; and 


use the identical words respecting these despised 
brethren that were then used respecting the 
“amaritans—‘* The Jews have no dealings with 
the Karaim.” 

It does not fall under our province to enter 
more largely into what is known of the history of 
this despised sect of Jews, farther than that they 
are remarkable for the excellence of their gencral 
character and the probity of their dealings. 


Karaim,”” writes a modern and trustworthy wit- 
ness,* “ are free from many of the superstitions to 
be found among the Jews in general, such as the 
transmigration of souls, the power of talismans, 


ete.; and, as might naturally be expected from 
their principles, the standard and tone of morals 


which their general deportment exhibitS}is quite 


In their persons they are tidy; their domestic 
diseipline and arrangements are cérect and ex- 
emplary; and. their dealings with others are 
characterised by probitfrand:integrityy It is one 
of their favourite maxims, that ‘those thincs 
whielt 2 mamtis not willing, t6 receive himself, it 
is nob: right for hint. terdé to his bréthreti*—a 
inaxim: literally; corresponding? with» that’ which 
our Lord. promounces-to be the sum'of what’ the 
lnweand'the prophets: tiagh¢ as the duty of? man’ 
to mans. How? far’ the Karaim act up to this 
principle-may: be-ascertaimed ‘by the fact that they 
uve universallysrespectéd ‘byvalh whe know thems 
and I never*yet: heard’ any person: spake iit of 
them, except het was'a” bigoted’ adherént® of the’ 
Talmud. hythe*south of Russiajwhere thepare 
best known, their contlict is proverbial; and I 
cannot place it in a stronger light than by record- 
ing the testimony borne to it by a Polish eentle- 
man in Dubno, who informed me that, while the 
other Jews resident in Lutsk are continually em- 
broiled in suits at law, and require the utmost 
vigilance on the part of the police, there is not on 


* Rev. E. Henderson, to whose * Biblical Researches and 


| 
' 
' 
| 


Karaites, who differ from the great body of that | 
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| record a single instance of prosecution against the 


Karaim for the space of several hundred years 
during which they have been settled in that 
lace.” 

, ‘Other testimony to the same effect might be 
adduced; but, not to detain our readers with further 
explanations and elucidations, we shall only add 
that, at the present time, as at that of which we 
write, the Karaite Jews of Tchifout Kalchsi speak 
a dialect of the Tartar language, and live princi- 
pally by trading, having booths or shops in 
Batchesarai, to and from which they go and 
return morning and evening. During certain 
seasons of the year, also, many of the members of 
the families travel to the principal towns in 


' Russia and Poland for purposes of commerce. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
TCHIFOUT KALCHSI, OR THE JEWS’ CITADEL. 


| Leavine behind them the narrow streets with 


| their busy occupants, and passing under long lines 
by whom they are as cordially and devoutly hated | 
as were the ancient Samaritans in the time of our | 
Saviour; so that a Jew of the present day would | 


“The | 
| conducted the. pedestrians up a@'steep ascent. 


of majestic poplars, Penrhyn and his guide walked 
on rapidly through the upper part of the valley, 
which at every step became narrower, and the 
rocks Which inclosed it more wild, sharp-angled, 
and preeipitous, sometimes overhanging the nar- 
row road, so as to produce a feeling of awe, at 
least, if not of fear, in those who passed beneath. 
At length an abrupt terniination seemed to be 
put to their farther progress} by a frowning wall 
of rugged chalk-stone which’stared them in the 
face. Turniig to the west, however, another and 
narrower defile opened between solid rocks, - 
Jn 
either side, the diffs weré pieFced with excava- 
tions, leading to extensivé Caves in the morintains, 
difficult of approach, and’ easy to be defénded, 
and dating back probably tothe far distant times 


| when houses were not, afi’ when a coustatit war- 





Travels in Russia, including » Tour in the Crimea,” ete 
the reader is referred for a very interesting account of the | 
Karaite Jews. . : 





| fare was kept up between thé dwellers ‘itt caves 
of a different stamp from those of the Rabbinists. | 


and the dwellers in tents: _. ; 

The jast rays of the settifig®sun weve gleaming 
and lingering on the tall wiiharets of the city as 
the defile was reached, ah@ Penrhyn halted to 
listen to the shrill voice of the crier’ from their 
tops; calling all true Mussulmen to their evening 
orisons in the mosques below: At’ the’ same 
instant the distant roll of drums from the Russian 
encampment was heard. Until then, féw words 
ha passed between Penrhyn and his gnide since 
they left the city ; but as they climbéd the defile, 
and saw before them the stéep sidés’of Telifout 
Kalchsi, our young Englishiian obsérved that the 
position of the fort, with*what hé had learned of 
ifsinhabitants and | thei’ history, had on a former 
occasion reminded him ‘of-a’prediction of one of 
the ancient proplets*—* He that walketh righte- 
ously and speaketh ‘uprightly ; he that despiseth 
the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands 
from holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears 
from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes 
from seeing evil; he shall dwell on high; his 
place of defence shall be the munitions of rocks ; 
bread shall be given him; his waters shall be 
sure. 

Melchior Ben Abraham smiled pensively as his 
companion, with an effort and imperfectly, ren- 
dered into the common spoken language of the 
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Tartars the substance of the above quotation ; 
grasped his hand at its conclusion. ** Would,” 

0 said, sighing, “that the dwellers in Tchifout 

Kaichsi were worthy of such high praise.” 

“T wonder not, however,” said Clifford, when 
he presently stopped to rest and breathe, “ that 
the inhabitants of Tchifout Kalchsi have dwelt in 
comparative security. A small force, as it seemeth 
to me, might hold their ground and defend their 
position on so inaccessible a rock, against thou- 
sands of foes.” 

‘It hath never been tried,” said the Jew. 
“Truly as thou sayest the position is difficult ; 


but it needeth not to tell thee that only He who | 
inhabiteth the secret places of eternity can make | 


us to dwell in safety. Blessed is he, O my son, 


who sayeth of the Lord, ‘He is my refuge and | 


my fortress; my God, in him will I trust.’ 
Nevertheless, as he worketh by human means, 
so have we of our community, in times past, had 
reason to rejoice in the difficulties of access to our 
poor habitation. Doubtless, had we been dwellers 
on the plain, we had long ere now been scattered 
and peeled, if not utterly consumed. And herein 
may we rejoice that the gift of wisdom was not 
withholden from the far-back founders of our 
settlement, in that they did not, as Lot, covet the 
well-watered plains, probably offered for their 
acceptance, but chose rather to obtain greater 
safety with barrenness and fatigue.” 

As Melchior thus answered, they arrived at the 
gate of the fortress, and were admitted by a 
warder into a narrow street. Before entering, 
however, Penrhyn Clifford glanced at the de fences 
of the place, and was confirmed in his impression 
that, however the Jews of Tchifout Kalchsi might 
rely upon providential protection, they had wisely 
neglected no proper precaution to insure their 
continued safety, and to defend themselves from 
the charge of presumption. High stone walls, 
rising’ perpendicularly from the brink of precipices, 
rendered surprise almost impossible ; and where, 
in a few places, nature had been less strong 
in these latter defences, the wall was doubly 
strengthened with fortifications. In shogt, it ap- 
peared to the young Englishman, that though, 
doubtless, the fort might be reduced to ruins by 

nodern artillery, or its occupants starved into 


capitulation, in no other way, with the exercise of 
ordinary vigilance, could it fall into the hands of 


m enemy. The defences themselves, in their 


interior, formed boundaries of the court-yards of 


the houses, which, built in oriental fashion, pre- 
sented to the narrow strect a dreary aspect of un- 
mortared walls of stone, rarely aspiring to a second 
story, and giving little evidence of wealth or even 
comfort enjoyed by the inhabitants. 

Penrhyn Clifford knew, however, that these 


unfavourable appearances were not entirely to be | 
| with money, and they parted with expressions of 
on entering the habitation of his guide, that it 


trusted ; and he was in no way surprised to find, 


contained every available resource which ample 
means could furnish. 


Having first exchanged his military boots for | 
slippers, and indulged in the oriental luxury of | 


water for his hands, he was ushered by his host 
into the guest-chamber, a spacious apartment, 
eovered with rich T: urkey carpets, and furnished | 
with cushions instead of chairs ; and before many 





minutes had passed away, trays of refreshments 
were placed before the host and his guest by grave 
domestics. 

Wenceed not, however, watch the progress of an 
eastern meal; nor relate how, when it was con- 
cluded, and the necessary lavation repeated, the 
odours of the chibouque filled the apartment with 
a not ungrateful fragrance, while the friendly 
banker explained the meaning of his statement 
that a debt of gratitude was due from himself to 
his young guest. To avoid the too great prolixity 


| of eastern discourse translated into English ver- 


nacular, we take the liberty of condensing the 
story told by Melchior Ben Abraham. ; 

It had happened to him some three or four years 
since, he said, to visit the great fair of Makarief 
for purposes connected with his profession, one 


| part of his business being to recover a large sum 
| due to him from a fugitive debtor. He had sue- 
, ceeded in his object, and was quietly returning, at 


the close of day, to the lodging he had secured, 
when a rabble of Rabbinish Jews of the lowest 
order, by whom he was recognised as one of the 
detested Karaim, set upon him with mad fury, 
and compelled him to seek refuge from their hands 
in speedy flight. He vainly, however, attempted 
to escape; and while undergoing treatment by 
which his life was endangered, the populace 
around looked on with indifference, or rather, 
testified by shouts and laughter their brutal satis- 


| faction at the sight of Jew persecuting Jew. 


But at this juncture, an English merchant be- 
nevolently and chivalrously interposed, and at the 
risk of his own safety, and perhaps life, succeeded 
at length in rescuing Melchior from the hands of 
his unfriendly brethren, but not before his gar- 
ments were riven from his back, and himself 
rendered senscless by the cruel blows he had 
received. 

In this condition he was conveyed by the 
Christian merchant to his own lodgings, hospitably 
treated, and restored at length to himself; i in short, 
the merchant had followed closely the ex: unple set 
before him in the parable of his Lord, in which 
the good Samaritan fs represented as having com- 
passion on the travelling Jew who had fallen 
among thieves, who had “ stripped him, wounded 
him, and left him half dead; and who, in the 
exercise of his benevolence, “ bound up his wounds, 
pouring in wine and oil.” 

Moreover, he followed up this act of charity by 
another almost equally needfnl ; for, in addition to 
the evil treatment he bad received, the Karaite 
Jew had been deprived of his purse, which con- 
tained all his available resources ; and if the bene- 
volent merchant had not kindly supplied his neces- 
sities, he would, though the owner of much distant 
wealth, have been reduced to positive destitution. 
The merchant, however, liberally furnished him 


mutuai esteem. 

It is needless to say that the banker of Batche- 
sarai took an early opportunity of repaying the 
loan ; but it will not surprise the reader that, hay- 
ing ascertained the near relationship of the young 
English envoy or agent at the court of the khan, 
to his deliverer and benefactor at Makavrief—who 
was none other than Gilbert Penrhyn—Melchior’s 
| gratitude had suggested the hospitable invitation 
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which had secured for the nephew the gratification | 
of his natural curiosity in an introduction to 
Tchifout Kalchsi. 


CHAPTER XLIIT. 

A NIGHT ALARM AND A SUDDEN SURPRISE. 
AntuoucH Penrhyn Clifford’s first intention had 
been to pass an hour in the society of his hospitable 
Jewish host, and, after a hasty glance at the 
citadel, to return ere nightfall to Batchesarai, it 
needed no strong arguments and entreaties on the 
part of Melchior Ben Abraham, to induce him to 
pass the night at Tchifout Kalchsi. He was the 
easier persuaded to this, by knowing that the roads 
around the Tartar capital were at that time notori- 
ously unsafe for solitary travellers—not the less so 
for the presence of the Russian army—and by re- 
membering that he had about him a weighty and 
valuable bag of gold mohurs. Moreover, the shades 
of evening had already rapidly fallen while the 
Karaite was speaking of his adventures, and Pen- 
rhyn was unwilling to withdraw himself from the 
further conversation of his agreeable host. 

Deferring, therefore, his walk around and through 
the fort until the morrow, our hero gave himself 
up to the seductions of the society into which it 
was his hap to have fallen, and, mutually pleased 
with each other, the host and his guest borrowed 
some hours of the night before the latter was con- 
ducted to his sleeping apartment. 


To the young Englishman the interview had | 
been not only pleasant but instructive, since it had | 


served to correct some prejudices which he had 
harboured in his mind against the ancient people 
to whom, however deeply branded with the guilt 
and debasement of unbelief, had “ pertained the 
adoption and the glory and the covenants, and the 
giving of the law, and the service of God, and the 
promises ; whose were the fathers, and of whom, 
as concerning the flesh, Christ came.” 
now, for the first time, that there were some Jews 
at least, who had not given themselves up to the 
lust of Mammon, and whose hearts were not 
steeled in hatred against the Saviour of the world, 
though, alas! they negatived his claims to the 
Messiahship.* 

With mingled feelings on his mind respecting 
the marvellous history of this race—the world’s 
standing miracle—Penrhyn Clifford at length lay 
down on his couch, anticipating a renewal, on the 
morrow, of an intercourse which was destined, 
however, to be at once and finally terminated. 

The young Englishman had passed three or four 
hours in comfortable repose when he was roused 
by shouts and eries of alarm from without. Spring- 
ing from his couch, and opening his lattice win- 
dow, through which the faint rays of dawn were 
just entering, the distant sound of fire-arms fell 
on his ear, intermingled with the din of voices, like 
the low murmuring of a rising wind, or the beat- 
ing of the sea on a rocky shore. A deep red glare 





* Without entering any farther into the history and charac. 
tee of the Karaim, we may remark that it is recorded of one 
of the principal Rabbis of the sect, as well as of some of his 
followers, that they ‘‘ spoke with the highest respect of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and condemned the Jews tor treating him as an 
impostor, and putting him to desth, without weighing the jus- 
tice of his pretensions, and his claims of excellence and merit.” 
See * Biblical Researches,” ete. 





He learned } 





also, in the direction of Batchesarai, proclaimed 
that some deeds of violent confusion, accompanied 
by fire-raising, were carrying with them alarm and. 
probably death, through the devoted Tartar city. 

In a few minutes Penrhyn Clifford had joined 
his host in the guest-chamber which a few hours. 
before had witnessed their quiet intercourse ; and. 
here he learned the cause of the sudden alarm. 

Melchior was not alone when Penrhyn entered. 
The young Jew, Adonijah, whom we have before 
introduced to our readers, was present, as were 
also three or four other of the inhabitants of Tchi- 
fout Kalchsi, who had, as it seemed, some personal 
stake in the city, in shops and booths, and to 
whom the young messenger of evil tidings was 
relating that, in the dead of night, a numerous 
band of Tartars from the southern coasts had sud- 
denly burst into the city, and attempted to storm 
the palace, as was supposed with the intention of 
slaying the hapless khan, and making way for his 
rival Selim. In this attempt they had been baf- 
fled by the Tartar guards, who were faithful to 
Schagin Gheray, and to whose assistance the 
Russian troops, from their encampment, had has- 
tened. A desperate struggle had ensued, accom- 
panied by the burning of many houses in the city, 
and the plunder of others, which was yet at its full 
height when the messenger contrived to escape 
and flee with the evil tidings, as well as for per- 
sonal safety, to the stronghold of Tchifout Kalchsi. 

During this recital, Clifford could but observe 
the different emotions produced by it in the minds 
of the listeners, as shown in their outward deport- 
ment. One ancient Israelite, for instance, vio- 
lently rent his garment, after the manner of the 
east, in the abandonment of despair at the sup- 
posed loss of his stock in trade in the unhappy 
city. Another, with less violent manifestation, 
sat on the ground in silent sorrow. A third, vehe- 
mently gesticulating and so rapidly speaking as 
that the young Englishman could not catch the 
purport of his words, seemed to be boiling over 
with wrath; and another, who perhaps had no- 
thing to lose in the probable sack of Batchesarai, 
and who had strong faith in the security of Tchi- 
fout Kalthsi, heard with apparent apathy the evil 
tidings brought by Adonijah—regretting, it may 
be, most of all, the breaking up of his night's 
repose. 

Clifford turned lastly, with curious interest, to 
the countenance of his host, who, though doubt- 
less more deeply interested than either of his 
friends in the fate of the city, showed but little 
personal feeling, and wasted no time in selfish 
lamentations. With a promptitude which beto- 
kened some of the military fire which erst burned 
in the bosom of the Maccabees, and which sa- 
voured of judgment, if not actual experience in 
warfare, he spoke of the defences of the fort, and 
hastened to 2 council of the elders, whither he 
was accompanied by his friends, including Penrhyn 
Clifford—where he urged the trebling of the 
guards at the two gates of Tchifout Kalchsi, and 
at its weakest points of defence. In less time. 
therefore, than might have been expected, the 
walls of the fort were under the charge of a cor- 
don of vigilant warders, whose ears and eyes were 
on the alert to catch the first tokens of approach- 
ing danger. 
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Then, in the synagogue, rose the voice of 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, from 
the assembled congregation, in such words as 
these :— 


“ Woe is me that I sojourn in Mesech, 
That I dwell in the tents of Kedar : 
My soul hath long dwelt with him that hateth peace. 
I am for peace, but when I speak 
They are for war.” 


“ They that trust in the Lord shall be as mount Zion, 
Which cannot be removed, but abideth for ever. 
As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
So the Lord is round about his people 
From henceforth, even for ever. 
For the rod of the wicked shall not rest 
Upon the lot of the righteous ; 
Lest the righteous put forth their hands unto iniquity.” 


Clifford listened with pleasure and emotion to 
the solemn chant, now sinking into the measure 
of a mournful dirge, and then rising in strains of 
exultation, higher and yet higher, till the souls of 
the congregation seemed wrapped in enthusiastic 
devotion. Soon, however, the brief service ceased ; 
and then, invited by Melchior Ben Abraham, the 
young Englishman bent his steps towards the 
walls of the fort which looked towards Batche- 
saral. 

The sun had just risen above the horizon, and, 
at any other time, Penrhyn would have admired 
the broad and varied prospect spread before him. 
Now, however, his glances were directed only to 
the city, over which hung a cloud of lurid smoke, 
and from which sounds of irregular firing of arms 
were yct heard. It seemed, however, as though 
the struggle were nearly over; for the report of 
fire-arms became less and less frequent until it 
nearly ceased. In fact, disappointed in their ex- 
pectation of surprising the palace, and too weak 
to withstand the numbers of their assailants, the 
aggressive party hastily retreated soon after the 
morning dawned, and dispersed as they were able 
into the recesses of the neighbouring mountains. 

ven while Clifford was anxiously looking towards 

the city, a small and straggling band of mounted 
Tartars rode hastily in sight, followed hard by a 
troop of Russian cavalry ; and a desperate hand-to- 
hand conflict ensued at a short distance from the 
base of Tchifout Kalchsi, in which several of 
either party were unhorsed and apparently slain ; 
while the rest of the Tartars escaped, and the 
Russians returned from the pursuit. 

It was two hours after this, when the sounds of 
battle had entirely ceased, and Melchior Ben 
Abraham had retired to his own house with his 
guest, for refreshment, that a small party of 
Russian foot soldiers, headed by a lieutenant, 
halted at the foot of the Jews’ fort, and ascended 
in single file until, reaching the closed and guarded 
gate, the officer, in the name and by the authority 
of General Suwarrow, demanded as his prisoner 
the Englishman Clifford. 

Astounded by this intelligence, and ignorant of 
any cause of offence which could justify the Rus- 
sian General in taking such proceedings, Penrhyn 
Clifford, accompanied by his host, hastened to the 
walls and demanded an explanation of the officer, 
who had none to give, save that his orders were 
peremptory ; and that the General threatened the 
extermination by fire and sword of the Jewish 





settlement unless the prisoner were delivered into 
his hands. 

“This must not be,” said Melchior. “We are 
neither subjects of Russia, nor is the Crimea a 
conquered country, that threats should be held 
out against us by the ally of our khan: and as to 
fire and sword——” 

“Content thee, Melchior,” whispered a fellow 
Jew in his ear—the same who had exhibited such 
signs of terror in Melchior’s guest-chamber a few 
hours before—“ and bethink thee what may be 
the consequence of our incurring the displeasure 
of the General, who, thou knowest is, in his sense- 
less fury, as a bear robbed of her whelps.”’ 

* And therefore, Jacob Ben David,” said Mel- 
chior, “ would I protect and defend the guest who 
has eaten bread with me, and who is a goodly 
youth. Bethink thee, that in his senseless fury, 
as thou sayest , 

Clifford had listened thus far to the conversation 
of the two elders. He saw fit now to interpose. 
He knew not, he said, of what he could be ac- 
cused ; and he doubted not that a short explana- 
tion with the General would clear up any mis- 
understanding, and redound to his own honour : 
that, at all events, his condition as a diplomatic 
servant of the empress, as well as his privileges as 
an Englishman, would shield him from danger 
until his innocence of any unknown charge could 
be proved : but that, were his danger ever so great, 
it would be a base return of hospitality, from 
which his sense of honour shrunk, to permit mis- 
chief to be visited, for his sake, not only on the 
head of his generous host, but on the whole com- 
munity of Tchifout Kalchsi. 

“The young man sayeth well,” urged the 
trembling Jacob Ben David. “We will suffer 
him to depart in peace, and pray for his deliver- 
ance from the power of the dog, and from the 
lion’s mouth.” 

Sternly did Melchior chide his friend for his 
pusillanimity ; and a controversy ensued, in which 
others of the community joined, some of whom 
protested against the breach of hospitality, and 
the blot which would fall on them were they to 
suffer “the stranger within their gates” to come 
to harm; while others sided with Jacob Ben 
David. Meanwhile the Russian officer waxed im- 
patient; and the young Englishman again ex- 
pressed his determination to leave the fort. This, 
at length, he was permitted to do, under protest, 
however, from his host, who unwillingly and 
sorrowfully saw the gates opened to admit of his 
egress, but not until he had urged upon Clifford 
to draw as largely as he pleased upon him for 
pecunifiry aid if that were needed. And so they 
parted. 

Carefully guarded, but otherwise courteously 
treated, our hero descended the zigzag path which, 
under far different feelings, he had trodden the 
evening before. Arrived at the bottom, he saw 
some evidences of the past strife in the dead bodies 
of those who had fallen in the conflict he had 
witnessed. He shuddered as he passed; for it 
was the first time he had seen death under cir- 
cumstances so awful. There was a fascination in 
the sight, however, which drew his eyes towards 
the spot; and approaching nearer, he perceived 
among the slain the Tartar myrza who had, on 
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_every side; while the balmy air is filled with the 








the previous day, so severely punished the Russian 
soldier for his insolence. 

There was little time for sentiments or conjecture. 
Hurried on by his guards, the prisoner was con- 
ducted, not to the Russian encampment, whither 
he had expected to be taken, but to the hall of | 
iustice in the palace of the khan, Schagin Gheray. | 
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substance is added. Thus wrapped in the simple 
swaddling-clothes which nature has provided, the 
leaf remains secure during the reign of winter ; 
and when the full glory of the summer’s foliage 
attests how complete has been its preservation, 
we cannot but be struck with the efficiency of 
that provision with which in the time of need the 


_ great Creator has * clothed the grass of the field.” 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF A LEAF. 
FIRST PAPER. 
Wuar a multitude of potent agencies is ushered 
into being with the return of Spring! At its 
glad voice, the ice-bound earth throws off her | 
winter garb, and leaf and flower burst forth on 


sweet carolling of birds and the hun of insect 
life. At such a season, the busy thoroughfares of 
the city lose their attractions : come with us, then, 
reader, to the woodlands, where, in the progress 
of a reanimating world, we may behold 


“ The great iniracle which still goes on 
In silence round us—the perpetual work 
Of Thy creation, finished, yet renewed } 
For ever!” | 

Surrounded by so many objects to arrest atten- | 
tion and incite inquiry, it is difficult to select | 
from them one more worthy of investigation than | 
another; but see! here is something which will | 
aid our decision. It is a leaf, whose withered | 
substance has been dissipated in obedience to the 
laws of nature, leaving only its skeleton frame- | 
work. But even now a glance at its delicate 
texture, “with strict mechanical exactness framed,” 
will enable our most uninitiated companion to 
decide that “ thereby hangs a tale.” This tale, 
then, it will now be our object to unfold. 

And in order to do this correctly, it will be 
necessary, at the commencement of the paper, to 
disabuse the minds of our readers of the very 
general opinion that the leaf receives its first vital 
impulse in the spring. We must refer them, for 
its origin, to the previous autwon. If at that 
season a branch or twig be examined, there will 
be found in the axil formed by the footstalk of 
the decaying leaf and the branch, a small promi- 
nence, sometimes called an “ eye.” This is the 
bud containing the germ of the future leaf, and 
provided for furnishing a safe protection to its 
delicate charge during the ensuing winter. Though 
at first sight this little organ seems but ill adapted 
for withstanding severe cold, a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with it will display a structure ad- 
mirably calculated to answer this. purpose, as, 
like the reed which braves the storm by howing 
at its approach, the very weakness of the bud is 
the source of its durability. 

On examining one of these buds, by gently strip- 
ping off layer after layer of its substance, it will be 
seen to consist of a series of scales closely arranged 
round the embryo leaf in an imbricated form. 
The most external of these are destroyed by the 
early frosts ; but instead of falling off, they remain 
firmly attached to the bud, presenting through 
their withered substance a barrier impervious to 
cold or wet. In some instances, the security of 
the germ is further increased by a coating of the 


softest down, and in others a layer of glutinous | 





While in the bud, the leaf is compactly folded 
together, this fold assuming in the various species 
every conceivable shape. from a cirele to a lady's 
fan, in which condition it remains till the return 
of spring, at whose genial breath 

“'The folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud, 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green, and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steeped at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed.” 

If, now, our readers will refer to the skeleton 
leaf previously alluded to, they will see that it 
consists of a net-work of vessels; and if they suppose 
the spaces between the vessels to be occupied with 


| vegetable matter, leaving, however, numerous 


vacancies, and the whole covered with a mem- 
branous substance communicating with these va- 
‘ancies by little mouths called stomates, they will 
possess a sufficient knowledge of the anatomy of 
the leat’ to render our subsequent remarks intelli- 
gible. As the sap must undergo the process of 
aération in the leaf before it is fit for the nourish- 
ment of the plant, an expanded form has wisely 
been given to the leaf, in order that as much as 
possible of the fluid may at once be brought under 
the influence of those agencies which adapt it for 
its destined purpose. 

We must not, however, anticipate. For in 
order to understand the processes carried on in 


i these natural laboratories, it will be necessary 


first to become acquainted with the nature of the 
sap which is operated upon in them. All the 
nourishment of plants is imbibed in a fluid state 
by the roots, to effect which the extremity of each 
root-fibre is furnished with a little apparatus called 
a spongiole. For its nutritive qualities, this fluid 
is mainly dependent on certain properties derived 
in its passage to the roots. Pure rain-water, 
therefore, is not absorbed in its descent by the 
leaves, though it is useful in removing from them 
such impurities as would impede their operations. 
Every one who has seen a bottle of sodawatcr 
opened, is familiar with the effervescence which 
then ensues ; and we shall be pardoned for intro- 
ducing so common-place an illustration, when 
it is understood that this phenomenon is due to 
the disengagement of a gas called carbonic acid, 
the chief constituent of which, carbon, is the basis 
of all vegetables. This gas exists in small pro- 
portions in the atmosphere; but in a state of 
combination it enters largely into the composition 
of various substances which form a portion of: the 
sarth’s crust. Some idea of its abundance may 
be gained from the fact that this element, united 
with lime, constitutes chalk, which exists as the 
subsoil of extensive districts in many parts of our 
land. The burning, indeed, of chalk in kilns—a 
process so familiar ta the imhabitants of these 
localities—is undertaken to get rid of the carbonic 
acid, when the chalk becomes limer 

These remarks will Mustrate the wise adaptation 
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which pervades the veget table kingdom i in common | 


with every department of nature. No sooner does 
the rain reach the earth, than it commences pre- 
paring for its subsequent operations as sap, by 
dissolving various carbonaceous substances; nay, 
it does so while yet in the air; for in falling it 
absorbs some of the carbonic acid already stated 
to exist there. It is thus taken up by the spon- 
violes, and carried, by a system of circulation, to 
the leaves, whose duty it now is to prepare the 
carbon so collected. 

The first object, however, is to get rid of the 
superabundant supply of fluid mow imbibed. 


For | 


this purpose the sap is conveyed by the vessels of 


the leaf to the interccilular spaces, where it is dif- 
fused through the stomates in a manner closely 
resembling the insensible perspiration of animals, 


though it is considerably more extensive—experi- | 


ments having shown that in this way plants lose 
on an average two-thirds of the water originally 
imbibed. As this amounts to about one pint in 
the day from an ordinary 


sabbage, it is obvious | 


that the pores er stomates through which the pro- | 


cess is conducted must be very numerous. And, 
indeed, microscopical investigations of various 


leaves have proved that such is the case—from 


| the purity of the air. 
derstood when it is remembered that the lungs of 


20,000 to 90;800 of these little mouths having | 


been observed ‘onasquare inch of surface—a num- 


ber which would ‘appear incredible, were it not for | 


their exceeding minuteness. Another singular fact 
connected with the ss just described, is that 
the presence ef dight as absolutely necessary for 
its performance, #s i ceases altogether at night 
or when the plant is deprived of the:sun‘s mays. 

This first step towards converting the ernde sap 
into suitable nourishment being accomplished, be- 
fore it can be assimilated it has yet to undergo the 
process of digestion, which likewise takes place in 
the leaf. A part of this process not requiring the 
aid of light, is conducted during the night; the 
latter part, however, is continued throughout the 
day. 

Our readers will here eall to mind that, as pre- 
viously stated, the chief constituent of vegetables 
is carbon, which element is, therefore, most essen- 
tial to their growth; and it is to obtain this that 
the digestive process is provided. They will also 
remember that, though this element exists in the 
sap, it does so in combination with certain sub- 
stances, as lime, potash, soda, ete., which for the 
time destroy its nutritive properties. Now 
object of the nocturnal operations is to free the 

arbon from this disadv: autagoous union, which it 
does in the following manner :— During the night 
the leaves abstract oxygen from the atmosphere, 
and carbon having. a greater attraction for this gas 
than it has for its old companions, the lime, soda, 
ete., parts company with them to unite with its 
new ally, the oxygen, thus forming carbonic acid 
gas, which is added to the small quantity pre- 
viously in solution in the sap. And here we shall 
find an explanation of the fact that plants are pre- 
judicial to health when kept in sleeping apart- 
ments ; for they then vitiate the air, by depriving 
it of that property—oxygen —most essential to 
animal life. But besides “this, a portion of the 
carbonic acid then formed escapes into the room, 
aud this gas, though necessary for vegetable ex- 
istence, is “absolutely poisonous to animals. 
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In the mean time, what t becomes of the s several 
materials forsaken by the carbon? In most in- 
stunces they are conveyed by the returning sap to 
various ‘parts of the tree, where they assist in ren- 
dering firm and compact the woody portions. 
Should any of our readers be disposed to prove 
this by experiment, they may do so by burning a 
piece of matured wood, when they will find the 
greater part of the ashes to consist of potash, with 
% variable portion of lime or other ingredients. 


Indeed, this is the source whence the potash of 


commerce is obtained, and the process is of daily 
occurrence in many thickly-wooded districts. 


As the result of these operations, the return of 


day finds the sap highly impregnated with car- 
bonie acid gas ; and when the sun’s rays come in 
contact with this, a singular effect is produced 
‘The gas, which it had been the work of the night 
to elaborate, is decomposed, setting free oxygen, 
which is received into the atmosphere, and depo- 
siting carbon for the nourishment of the plant. 
lt is by this process that the leaf acquires its cha- 
‘acteristic green colour; and, besides this, it 
forms part of a beautiful provision for maintaining 
This provision will be un- 


animals are continually throwing off carbonic 
acid ; and this,as we have shown, is taken up by 
vegetables, which thus preveut the serious conse- 
quences that would result to animal lite were this 
element sufiered to abound in the air, But this 
is not all, In the process last described the leaves, 
which truly be called the lungs of vege- 
tables, wxygen in sufficient quantity to 
maintain the proper balance of elements in the 
atmospheve. From these facts the intelligent 
reader will pereeive that the poisonous exhalations 
of animals supply nourishing food to the vege- 
table kingdom, which in return furnishes a por- 
tion of the life-sustaining oxygen to the air—a 
striking proof of the goodness: and benevolence of 
Him whose tender mercies are over all his works. 

Besides carbon, however, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen are important adjuncts of the pertect 
plant. It will scarecly be necessary to remark, 
that the two former constitute water, and are:there- 
fore abundantly supplied by the fluid portions of 
the sap. Variously combined, these elements form 
lienine, or the woody fibre, together with gum, 
starch, sugar, and all other products peculiar to 
plants. The processes by which these changes are 
effected are still veiled in much obscurity ; ; and 
could we make them sufficiently intelligible to the 
reader, they would scarcely claim insertion ‘here, 
as they are not confined in their operation to the 
leaf. 


A STEAM TRIP ROUND THE BAY OF 
NAPLES. 

A steamer had obligingly declared its readiness 
to make the circuit of the Bay of Naples, if 
respectable number of lovers of the beautiful 
could be found to co-operate in the scheme. 
Eighty lovers of the beautifw, accordingly, pre- 
sent themselves, and the steamer is satisfied. To 
be afloat on such a sea, beneath such a sky, from 
the glorious sunrise of an Italian day to its exqui- 
site sunset, is no mean indulgence. So the eighty 
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seem to think ; and a high resolve to be happy is 
legible on their faces. 

We have a strange conglomerate of character 
here ; but the stately reserve of many of the groups 
declares them to be English. Not that gentle- 
man though, with the dark olive complexion, and 
the jet eye, which looks as if it might break forth 
into flames at any unexpected moment, from the 
sleepless volcano within. No, that is a Neapolitan 
marquis ; and we are much mistaken if his charac- 
ter be not modelled after the type of yon grand 
but treacherous mountain. Everything is volcanic 
hereaway. But who can afford to look at the eighty 
English, French, Germans, Americans, Russians, 
when we are skimming past the eastern end of 
the silver horn of Naples, and past the shining 
belt of towns, Portici, Resina, Torre del Greco, 
which binds the feet of the burning mountain, 
just where it cools itself in the clear green waters. 
This is Castellamare, bending over the brink of 
the sea, to look at the perfect reflection of its 
villas and orange groves beneath. We have 
scarcely filled our eye with this favoured resort of 
the Neapolitan aristocracy, when we are rushing 
past Sorrento, with its touching memories of the 
poor wayfarer who wandered thither, shattered 
and wrecked in head and heart, to lean for a brief 
hour of rest upon a sister’s faithful bosom. That 
sister failed to recognise, in the tired pilgrim, the 
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THE BAY OF NAPLES, 





in that bright chain of islands which is drawn 








Torquato Tasso whose songs and whose wrongs 
still thrill the spirit of the Italians. 

Now we are nearing the Capo di Sorrento, the 
southern horn of the matchless Bay of Naples— 
that Bay of which the Italians love to say, “See 
Naples, and then die!” This cape of Sorrento is 
a spur of the purple Apennines, which, ever beauti- 
ful in form and exquisite in colour, here run boldly 
out into the Mediterranean. Just take one en- 
tranced look round the promontory into the deep 
gulf beyond, where Amalfi and Salerno, peopled 
by Dorian colonies, cling like nests of the seatowl 
to the narrow ledges of lofty rock. Enchanted 
ground this! Virgil says that the rocky isle of 
the Syrens lay somewhere hereaway : and a fanci- 
ful old legend says that more than 1800 years 
ago, just when a choir of angels was singing 4 
new song above the midnight plain of Bethlehem, 
“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodwill to men,” shrieks were heard, and sobs 
and wailings, all along this very coast, echoing 
from promontory to island, from bay to river, 
from grove to grove! The hour of the old gods 
was come! The nymph must leave her fountain, 
Pan his forest, the syren her fatal rock, and the 
mermaid her deep sea-cave. A mere legend, this ; 
but it is full of meaning. 

But now we run across to Capri, the first link 
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across the mouth of the Bay of Naples. This 
was the favourite home of the wretched emperor 
Tiberius; and thought is busy with the remem- 


brance that it was in his reign that the Lord of 


life and glory bowed his head upon the cross. We 
are now in search of the wondrous “ Blue Grotto,” 
that far-famed palace of the Nereides; and here is 
a fleet of little boats waiting for us, bobbing up 
and down like limpet-shells. Already bluer than 
the surrounding blue of the Mediterranean is the 
water that swells against that lofty wall of rock. 
We are decanted into the limpet-shells, and are 
rowed, by wild-looking boatmen in Phrygian 
caps, through the scarce open mouth of the cavern. 
What chemist, or what geologist, will explain the 
cause of the intense colour of the water and of the 
walls which receive us? We seem to be floating 
on some new element, more like the melted , blue 
of a warm Italian sky, than the cold waters of a 
salt sea; while above us expands a vast natural 
temple, with vaulted roof, and column and 
portico. 

The eighty passengers are much excited by this 
boating exploit, think they have been in some 
peril, and look haggard. ‘To repair the waste in 
the nervous system, instinct universally suggests 
an onslaught on the viands. But, to the dismay 
of the community, it is discovered that the com- 
missariat has made no fitting allowance for the 
force of substantial northern appetites, or for the 
exhausting excitements of the Blue Grotto. Some- 
thing very like a scramble after cold fowls and 
sandwiches then takes place, with very indifferent 
success ; and for the remainder of that long bright 
day we chiefly subsist on scenery, sentiment, and 
the fine music of the band of the Swiss guards. 

A pause is next made at the classic island of 
Ischia, noble in form, evidently volcanic in origin, 
and full of memorials of its Grecian colonists. The 
costume of the women is especially picturesque, 
and purely Greek. Boiling fountains burst out 
of the fissures of voleanic rocks, which are fes- 
tooned with vines, and clothed with the pointed 
aloe and the scented myrtle. But our remorseless 
steamer hurries us on to Procida, an island which 
seems to be sleeping upon the sea about two miles 
off. And now we are gliding homeward along an 
enchanted shore! The promontory of Circe lies 
blue and dreamy in the west: Gaeta, so well 
known to the readers of modern papal history, 
runs out into the sea: and now we have the 
castellated ‘Capo di Miseno,”’ guarding the 
“Elysian Fields ;” the island of Nisida, where 
Brutus parted from his brave Portia; and then 
Puteoli, where, some eighteen centuries ago, a 
shipwrecked prisoner “ landed, and found brethren, 
tarried seven days, and so went towards Rome.” 
Spells lie thick along this coast, and every name 
has a musical echo on the memory ; but the name 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles is a watch- 
word to the whole household of faith. 

The sun is setting now; but who shall describe 
a sunset in the Bay of Naples ? 





You might fancy | 
that a rainbow had separated its belts of coloured | 
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bright as many an English noonday sun. Vesu- 
vius is flinging his jets of lurid flame up into the 
sky, and striping his dark sides with four distinct 
rivers of fire. The canopy of white smoke, which 
has been hanging over him all day like a huge 
palm-tree, is now rose-colour. The lights in 
Naples are drawn out in long trembling lines 
upon the glassy water. The fishing boats have 
folded their broad lateen sails, and have suddenly 
lighted great fires at their bow or stern, for they 
are “ burning the waters ” for fish: and to throw 
in one more light upon the magical scene, every 
prow and dipping oar awakes the sleeping phos- 
phorescent fires, which flash and dance around 
us, and then float away like shoals of swimming 
stars. 

Glorious and gorgeous, indeed, is the scenery 
with which this earth has been fitted up by 
its Creator for his forgetful and ungrateful 
creature, man. This is a reflection which will 
often strike the soul, but never, perhaps, more 
forcibly than on such a spot as has just been 
described. 


THE ECHOES OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 

IV.—OLD PARLIAMENTS AND POLICY. 
“ A rourist,” says Sir Francis Palgrave, in his 
interesting volume, “The Merchant and the Friar,” 
“a tourist living in those happy days when a mon- 
key who had seen the world was a rarer animal 
than any of the present tenants of the rival Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, and then enjoying much unmerited 
reputation, the author of ‘ Zelyco,’ exemplifies the 
ignorance of the continental noblesse by telling an 
anecdote of a Neapolitan lady of high rank, who, 
hearing an Englishman discourse, with much ani- 
mation, respecting parliament, exclaimed, in reply, 
‘ Parliament! what is it P a corso? a horserace ?” 
She was not able to suppose that any other mat- 
ter could excite so much interest and be remem- 
bered with so much pleasure.” 

The story, as it is here told, certainly looks 
somewhat improbable; but that a good deal of 
ignorance about parliaments should exist in the 
kingdom of Naples, is by no means surprising. 
What parliaments are, and the very great advan- 
tages which from them accrue to the public wel- 
fare, is happily known by most persons in this free 
country—parliaments being the palladium of our 
freedom ; but what parliaments zere in early days, 
when they used to meet in Westminster Hall, is 
perhaps by a good many persons quite unknown. 
We do not mean to draw a parallel between the 
Neapolitan lady and any of our readers: she had 
no idea of a parliament at all; but it is possible 
that some one reading these papers may imagine 
that parliaments at first were very much like what 
parliaments are now. 

It is true we catch but very indistinct echoes of 
the voices and doings of the early parliaments in 
the hall of Rufus. The sounds are in themselves 
feeble, and then we have the difficulty of catching 


light, and flung them abroad over sea and sky. | them augmented by historical critics and legal 
The islands flush and fade with all the shifting | commentators, who raise in our ears a loud buzz 


hues of “ mother-of-pearl.” 


But the twilight of | and bewildering din in their conflicts with each 


the south falls suddenly on the scene, like the | other, under pretence of clearly repeating to us 
dropping of a curtain; and now the moon is as | what the echoes say. 
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Thus much is - clear, that parliaments, in the | scarcely deliberative. 


very old time, were for a good while far more 
judicial than legislative. The writer just quoted 
deseribes in a lively manner a proclamation of the 


of a erowd, in Kast Cheap, 
voice from a parchment roll, the “‘ erye” that on the 
octave of St. Hilary, now next ensuing, our lord 
the king will hold his high court of parliament at 
Westminster. All who had any grace to demand 
of the king in parliament, or any complaint to 
make to the king in parliament, of matters which 
could not be redressed or determined by ordinary 
course of the eummon law; or who had been in 
any way agerieved by any of the king’s ministers, 
the king’s justices, the king’s sheriffs, or their 
bailiffs, or any other officer ; or who had been 
unduly assessed, rated, charged, or surcharged, to 
aids, subsidies, or taxes, “ are to deliver their peti- 
tions to the receivers whom for that purpose our 
lord the king hath appointed, and who will sit 
openly from day to day ready to listen to you, 
ready to attend to you, in the great hall of the 
king’s palace of W estminster, at the foot of the 
staircase on the left hand side, just as ye enter the 
same.” Whereat there is much rejoicing and 
throwing up of caps, and vociferous shouts of “ Long 
life to his Majesty ;” and, perhaps, among the dirty 
boys and greasy butchers—the sooty smiths and 
begrimed cordwainers—among the fishermen and 
sailors that have just come from the riverside— 

~among the men-at-arms and baronial retainers 
-among monks and friars, pretty plentifully sprin- 


kled in all street gatherings—there are substan- 
tial citizens, and even humbler folk, who have some 
heavy wrong chafing their spirit, and who are pant- 
ing for redress, and who, as they hear the welcome 


“erye,” resolve that, on the octave of St. Hilary, 
they will be at the foot of the staircase, on the left 
hand side of the great hall. 

Let us go down ourselves on the appointed day. 
As well as the crowd about the door will let us, 
we elbow our way into the hall. Here are people 


of all sorts, come to ask for justice at the hands of 


the triers who are sitting, in the kine’s name, to 
hear complaints and give decisions in these cases 
of appeal. Here 
some wrong done them in the exaction of due by 
the officers of the king—of their being defrauded 
of their property through some misjudgment in 
the lower courts—of some loss for which they have 
in vain sued elsewhere for compensation—of some 
unfair outlawry, proclaimed by the coroner of a 
certain county—of some violence done by 
lord of a manor to one of free birth and blood, 
under an assumed and illegitimate claim of vil- 
lanage. 

These parliaments have very extensive powers, 
and are very busy in putting everybody and every- 
thing to rights. 
upon these judicial associations of the old parlia- 
ments in Westminster Hall, we would just remind 


the reader of the relic of these old usages im the | 
existing authority of the House of Lords, as the ; 


final court of appeal in the English realm. 

The Commons began to sit in parliament in 
Westminster Hall in the reign of Henry 11, and 
their functions at first, it should be observed, were | 


| them power as petitioners. 
opening of parliament in the time of Edward 1. | 
A grave-looking personage, standing in the midst j 
reads, with a loud } 


are people come to complain of 





the | 


| his revenue. 
journed the parliament. 


But not to dwell any longer | 
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They petitioned for the 
redress of grievances, and provided for the neces- 
sities of the crown. Their hold of the purse gaye 
There is the secret of 
many of the acquisitions on the side of popular 
liberty made in the history of the English consti- 
tution. The Commons and the Barons at the 
beginning sat together in the same great hall; 
but_ probably there always was some distinction 
made between them—the upper body of the great 
national council sitting at the top, the lower at 
the bottom. The distinction becomes clear enough 
between Lords and Commons in the reign of Ed- 
ward 111, when the Speaker is mentioned, the first 
person in that office of whom we have any account 
being Sir Thomas de Hungerford. It is curious 
to notice*that at the time of which we are writing 
there occur among the summonses to meet the 

3arons at Westminster, writs addressed to certain 
ladies—Maria Countess of Norfolk, Eleanor Coun- 
tess of Ormond, Philippa Countess of March. Ag- 
nes Countess of Pembroke, and Catherine Coun- 
tess of Atholl, as well as to four abbesses—though 
it does not appear that any of these noble dames 
actually took their seats among the peers; and it 
is also curious to remark how, in those days, the 
Commons were paid for their attendance in par- 
liament, as they were long afterwards— knights of 
the shire receiving, m the reign of Edward 11, 
venerally four shillings a day, but sometimes only 
three and fourpence, and in one instance only 
two and sixpence. The charges of their coming 
to Westminster and returning home were also 
allowed. 

The earliest echoes of parliamentary proceedings 
which ring in Westminster Hall on the side of 
legislation, have in them a decided tone of grum- 
bling; but then it is that noble sort of grum- 
bling to which our ancestors were addicted—- grum- 
bling about wmnquestionable grievances, grumbling 
against the encroachments of despotism on liber- 
tics solemnly conceded by charter and confirmed 
by oath. Westminster Hall witnessed many 2 
scene of earnest complaint and firm resistance in 

the time of Henry 111, for which Englishmen 

ought to be thankful. He gave his parliament an 
uncommon deal of trouble by his faithlessness. 
When his money was gone, he ‘would call together 
the estates of the realm. In 1248 they met him 
when he was in deep pecuniary distress. He asked 
for a subsidy “ in relief of the great charges which 
he had in divers ways sustained.’ But the barons, 
who looked for reformation in his doings, told his 
Majesty “ that they would not impoverish them- 
selves to enrich strangers, their enemies,” upon 
whom, in his prodigality, he had wasted much of 
He promised amendment, and ad- 
When the parliament 
met again, he renewed his demands of money ; but 
the Commons seeing no amendment in their royal 
master, renewed their refusal. 

One of the most awtully dramatic scenes ever 
witnessed in Westminster Hall was performed by 
Henry and his parliament in the midst of their 
conflicts, arising out of his violation of the great 
charter, so prized by the barons, so disliked by the 
king. There they were fe eee in solemn order 
on the 3rd of May, 1253—Henry himself and his 
brother Richard of Sesmeelll t 


and the Karls ot 
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Norfolk, and Suffolk, and Hereford, and Oxford, 
and Warwick, and other great barons, together 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the | 


| 
| 
| 


Bishops of London, Ely, and Lincoln, and many 
more—these latter all dressed in pontifical robes, 
with lighted candles in their hands. The barons 
had come to hear, and the priests to pronounce, in 
the presence of the monarch, the sentence of ex- 
communication against any who should encroach 
on the liberties of the church and state, especially 
those confirmed in the great charter of the king- 
dom of England and the forest charters. 
was the sentence :—* In the name and authority 
of Almighty God, the Son, and the Holy Spirit ; 
in the name of the Virgin Mary and the blessed 
apostles ; in the name of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury and all the martyrs and confessors and vir- 
gins, it anathematized, sequestered, and drove from 


a prisoner ?” asks the monarch, a little daunted. 
* Not so,” replies Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk 
and Earl Marshal, a right brave man, a champion 
for his country’s liberties, and ready to beard the 
royal lion, when putting his paw on the rights of 
his suhjects—* Not so; but as you, sir, by your 
partiality to foreigners, and your own prodigality, 
have involved the realm in misery, we demand 


| that the authority of the state be delegated to 


j abuses and enact salutary laws.” 
Terrible | 


comiissioners, who shall have power to correct 
The king 
stormed, but it was useless. A parliament soon 
after assembled in Oxford, when a council of safety 
was appointed, consisting of barons and prelates, 
assisted by vepresentatives of the people; which 


; was the beginning of the authority of commons 
| representation, as an integral part of the constitu- 


| tion of the empire. 


the threshold of holy church every one who know- | 


ingly and maliciously should so transgress.’’ The 
king listened calmly, placing his outspread hand 


sentence had terminated. 
offered to him as well as the rest, but refusing to 
hold it, and putting it into the hand of one of the 


Simon de Montfort was the 
leader of that business; and we may here relate 
the following story in illustration of his power, 


; and the awe which he inspired in the mind of king 
on his breast, in token of assent, till the fearful | 


A candle had been | 
j and took a boat at Westminster. 
| dark, and the wind grew fierce, the rain grew 


prelates, he observed, “ It does not become me to | 


hold one, as I am not a priest.” The royal hand 
laid on the heart sufficed to express his testimony. 
The bishops threw their candles on thefloor ; as they 
lay flickering and smoking, reflected on the embroi- 
dery of rich canonicals, the ornaments of courtly 
robes, the surface of polished armour, the points 
of spears and battle-axes, the heads of crosses, and 
the tops of crosiers—as the lights became extin- 
guished, and the stench of the wicks spread over 
the hall—each one said, “ So let him who incurs 
this sentence be extinguished, and smoke and stink 
in hell.” 
shall help me, I will keep these charters inviolate, 
as [am a man, as I am a Christian, as I am a 
knight, as I am a crowned and anointed king.” 
However earnestly the barons and bishops played 
their parts in this solemnity, the sovereign per- 
formed his insincerely or inconsiderately ; or per- 
haps what may be nearer the mark, he uttered his 
vow honestly at the time, but soon changed his 





mind ; for ere long we find him going back to his | 


old ways, after getting a dispensation from his 
oath; and, seen in the light of what followed, the 
tragic drama of Westminster Hall becomes very 
much like a farce. 

In 1255, Henry met his parliament again at 
the feast of St. Edward, almost all the great men 
of the kingdom being present. The session was 
prolonged day after day by the king, in the hope 
of getting what he wanted, but in vain; after 
which he had recourse to his old tricks, and 


Henry. 
The king going out to dinner, left his palace, 
The sky grew 


heavy, and the Thames grew rough, and thunder 
and lightning grew loud and strong. The king, 
who was always frightened at a storm, grew more 
and more fearful, and commanded the rowers to 
put him ashore. They were just by the Bishop of 
Durham's palace, in which Simon de Monttort 
then lived. The earl, seeing the monarch’s ap- 
proach, ran out to the river-stairs to meet him, 
and after respectful salutations inquired why his 
majesty looked so terrified now that the storm had 
ceased, ‘Above measure,” he gravely answered, 


'**T dread thunder and lightning ;” but, with his 
And then the king exclaimed, “ As God | 


accustomed oath, added, ** Iam more in terror of 
you than of all the thunder and lightning in the 
world.” Perhaps he had cause to be. 
Westminster Hall, in the reign of Edward 11, 
again rings with the echo of complaint. The 
charters are still violated. This is the tone in 
which parliament expresses itself—rather humble, 
it must be confessed: “*The good people of the 


| kingdom, who are come hither, pray our lord the 


king, that he will, if it please him, have regard to 
his poor subjects, who are much aggrieved by 


| reason that they are not governed as they should 
'be, especially as to the articles of the great 


charter ; and for this, if it please him, they pray 
yemedy. Besides which, they pray their lord the 


| king to hear what has long aggrieved his people, 


mulcted Jews and citizens, extorting 8000 marks | 


from the former, under pain of hanging them if 


they did not speedily pay. ‘* And when,” as Holins: | 


head says, “he had fleeced them to the quick, he 


set them to farm under his brother Earl Richard, | 


that he might peel off skin and all.” 
Again the spirit of resistance breaks out, and 


and still does so from day to day, on the part of 
those who call themselyes his officers, and to 
wunend it if he please.” 

Things improve in Westiminster Hail under the 
third Edward; but there is sad confusion under 
his grandson Richard i, which ends in the trans- 
fer of the crown to Henry iv. <A famous scene is 
connected with this transaction. The first most 
memorable act in the edifice, which Richard had 


, caused to be renewed and adorned, was one which 


we have in Westminster Hall another scene. In | 


1258, the barons come to parliament in complete 
armour. There they are, clothed in steel from 
top to toe. Helmets, breastplates, shields, swords, 


a z 4 ee $ ’ 
and spears, look rather alarming. ‘Aim I then 


extinguished his royal authority. 

On September the 30th, 1399, parliament as- 
sembled in the great hall, “which they had hung 
and trimmed sumptuously, and had caused to be 


| set up a royal chair in purpose to choose a new 


king, near to which the prelates were sat; on the 
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other side sat the lords; and, after the commons, 
in order, first sat the Duke of Lancaster, then the 
Duke of York, and after him other great dukes 
and earls ; but the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland sat not, but went up and down, 
ofttimes kneeling, in doing their offices,” says our 
informant, John Stowe, whose pictorial narrative 
we here chiefly follow. Arundell, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, preached a sermon in Latin on the 
blessing of Jacob by his father; after which a 
doctor of law stood up and read an instrument, to 
the effect that Richard, by his own confession, 
was unworthy to reign, and would resign the 
crown to any one fitted to wear it. Then the 
archbishop persuaded them to proceed to the 
election of some one to occupy the vacant throne, 
which those present deemed very proper, except 
about four of Richard’s party, who durst not 
speak. Then came the delicate question, Who 
should the new sovereign be? {‘ Shall it be the 
Duke of York?” asked the archprelate ; and they 
answered, “no.” Then he inquired, if they would 
have his eldest son, the Duke of Aumarle? and 
they said, “no.” Would they have his youngest 
son? and they said “no.” Others were named, 
and were likewise rejected. So, staying awhile, 
at last his grace asked, if they would have the 
Duke of Lancaster, and then all answered that 
they would have noother. The demand was made 
thrice, and then certain instruments and charters 
were drawn, and read in the presence of all that 
were there. 

Then the archbishops, coming to the duke, fell 
on their knees, declaring to him that he was 
chosen king, and wished him to say if he would 
consent thereto. Then the duke, being on his 
knees, rose and declared he accepted the realm, 
since it was ordained of God. According to the 
parliament rolls, he also asserted that he had a 
right to the crown. “In the name of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ”’—so runs the record of his 
declaration—‘ I, Henry of Lancaster, challenge 
this realm of England, and the crown, with all the 
members and appurtenances, as that I am de- 
scended by right line of the blood, coming from 
the good lord king Henry 111, and through the 
right that God, of his grace, hath sent me, with 
help of my kin, and of my friends, to recover it, 
the which realm was in point to be undone for 
default of governance and undoing of the good 
laws.” 

However the election of parliament might really 
give him a title, it was by no means inconsistent 
with the spirit and temper of such men as he to 
lay stress upon another ground of succession, and 
to insist much on regular descent. The arch- 
bishop, Stowe goes on to tell, read what the new 
king was bound unto, and with certain ceremonies 
signed him with the cross; then he kissed the 
archbishop, and they took the ring with which 
the kings of England are wedded to the realm, 
and bare it to the lord Perey, who was Constable ; 
and he receiving it, showed it to the whole assem- 
bly, and then put it on the king’s finger. The 
king kissed the Constable, and then the arch- 
bishops led the king up into the empty throne. 
The king made his prayers on his knees before it, 
and then delivered a speech, first to the prelates, 
and then to the lords, and then to the commons, 








and so sat him down on his seat. He sat a good 

while in silence, and so did all the rest, for they 
| were in prayer for his prosperity ; and when they 
| had ended, he filled up such offices of state as had 

become vacant. After this, the archbishop spake 
| certain things in Latin, praying for the king’s 
| prosperity and for the realm’s; and afterwards in 

English, he exhorted all present to pray the like, 
| after which every man sat down. With all this, 
| there were shouts and acclamations of the people, 
and at the end of the extraordinary ceremony, it 
was announced that a parliament should be held 
in the same place on the Monday next following, 
and that on St. Edward’s day the coronation 
should be celebrated. 

When another irregular succession to the crown 
occurred, in the case of Richard 111, Westminster 
Hall again exhibited a characteristic scene. Enter- 
ing the spacious edifice in great state, with his 
attendants, he placed himself in the marble chair, 
and declared he would take the crown, in that 
place, where the laws were administered, in the 
king’s name, and where of old the king did preside | 
in person ; for judicial administration was the chief | 
of royal duties. Richard knew how to flatter, and | 
by his eloquence sought to win the nobles, mer- 
chants, and artificers who stood listening before 
him ; for what we are speaking of now, was not a 
parliament, but an irregular and promiscuous 
assembly. Dwelling upon the evils of discord, 
and the blessings of union, this royal fisher for 
popularity proclaimed his forgetfulness of enmities 
and his pardon of all who had offended him. In 
proof of sincerity, he sent for one Fog, towards 
whom he had long had a deadly enmity, and 
publicly took him by the hand, “ which thing the 
common people rejoiced at and praised, but wise 
men took it for a vanity.” 

We have noticed early parliaments, including 
lords and commons, assembled in Westminster 
Hall, and other meetings there at a later period, 
of a somewhat parliamentary character, though of 
an extraordinary kind; and now, before we wind 
up this chapter of associations with the venerable 
building, it is proper to observe that the great 
hall was not the only place of such meetings, and 
that long previous to the period at which we just 
now arrived in our notices, the two great branches 
of the legislature were accustomed to meet in 
distinct places for the regular despatch of busi- 
ness. Parliaments were migratory to the time of 
Edward 111, following the sovereign wherever he 
went, and were frequently held at Westminster, 
simply because there was the chief royal palace. 
The inconvenience was obvious, and, to prevent 
it, the migration ceased in his reign, and the 
assembly, except on rare occasions, has ever since 
met in its present quarters on the banks of the 
Thames. Almost every parliament from the 28th 
of Edward 111, was opened in the Painted Cham- 
i ber, and the general place of assembly for the 
| peers and great men was the White Chamber. 
The commons often sat in the Painted Chamber, 
but in the last two parliaments they were directed 
| to withdraw to their ancient place, in the Chapter 
| House at Westminster. St. Stephen’s Chapel 
| did not become appropriated, as the place for the 
| Commons house, until the dissolution of the 
| Abbeys in the reign of Henry vit. 
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THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Tz Stock Exchange is a market for the buying 
and selling of shares and securities, either in loans 
to our own or other governments, or in commercial 
or industrial enterprises at home or in the colonies. 
The speculators of the Stock Exchange, who, like 
speculators in anything else, make their gains by 
buying as cheaply and selling as dearly as they 
ean, were originally dealers only in government 
stock ; they sprung into existence with the national 
debt, and they increased in number as that in- 
creased in amount. At the close of the last 
century they were in the habit of meeting at 
Jonathan’s Coffee House, "Change Alley; then 
they removed to a room in Threadneedle-street, 
where they paid sixpence each for admission ; and 
after that they transacted business in the rotunda 
of the Bank of England. The present locality in 
Capel Court was selected in 18V1, and the place 
opened for business in the year following : twenty 
years after, the transactions in the foreign funds 
were removed hither from the Royal Exchange. 
A few years ago a new structure was erected. 
Dabbling in stocks has been held to be synony- 
mous with gambling, and, like gambling, it has 
ruined multitudes. 
brokers and the jobbers of the Stock Exchange, 
numbering as they do nearly a thousand, are far 
too numerous to derive support by the transaction 








It is well known that the | 


| 


of the natural and legitimate business of the | 


country. 
made by some lucky members of the profession 
have enticed crowds into it, who are all eager to 
do the same ; and the consequence is that a facti- 
tious business has been created, a business in no 
way distinguishable from gaming, and which is 
often promoted by improper practices. There are 
numberless causes which may affect the value of 
the public funds: in times of war, they will rise 
with the news of a victory, and fall at the rumour 
of a defeat ; and when there is no war they may 
be equally affected by the failure of crops abroad 
or discontent at home. During the wars of 
Napoleon the funds were known to vary as much 
as eight and ten per cent. in a single hour; but 
they underwent a heavier, if not so rapid, a de- 
pression during the panic of 1825. As good news 
sends them up, and bad news sends them down, it 
is plain that it is for the interest of an unprincipled 
seller to disseminate good news, and vice vers ; 
and it stands upon record that news of both kinds, 
which had no foundation in fact, has been too often 
disseminated to suit the purposes of the stock- 
jobber. Measures have, however, we believe, been 
taken by the committee of the Stock Exchange to 
disecountenance such transactions in every possible 
way. It is sometimes insinuated that the “ bulls” 
and the “ bears” divide the business of the Stock 
Exchange between them; this is true only as 
regards the factitious or gambling business, which 
unhappily, at the present day, forms a large 
proportion of the business done. Stock is con- 
tinually bought and sold on account—that is, to 
he paid for at some stipulated future time, and it 
is difficult to perceive why this is done unless to 
afford facilities for gambling. Millions of stock 
may be nominally bought and sold in the course 


The immense fortunes that have been | 








of the year, though not a penny of it may be really 
transferred from one owner to another in the books 
of the Bank. This is how the cards are shuffled : 
a “bull” buys ten or a hundred thousand consols, 
say at 89, to be paid for a month hence: if the 
price goes up in the interim, instead of taking 
from the seller his ten or hundred thousand 
consols, he will take the percentage on the rise 
during the month ; thus, if they have risen to 90, 
he will gain a thousand pounds on the hundred 
thousand. The “bear” works the other way; 
he sells, say, a hundred thousand at 90, in the 
hopes they will fall; he has not perhaps a penny in 
the funds himself, but that is no matter: if the 
stocks full to 89, he gains his thousand; but if 
they rise he has to pay the difference. The trans- 
action, either of bull or bear, is in fact nothing else 
than a wager on the rise and fall of the funds. 

The Stock Exchange may be regarded as a 
commercial club-room, in which none but mem- 
bers and their clerks havea right to enter. Mem- 
bers pay an annual subscription of ten pounds ; 
they are admitted by ballot, and must be intro- 
duced by three members, each of whom binds him- 
self in a security of £300. The public, therefore, 
are excluded, not only from all personal participa- 
tion in the traffic, for which they must employ 
privileged agents, but from all observation of what 
goes on within the building. The only glimpse 
that can be obtained of the interior and its charac- 
teristic doings is through the glass doors of the 
entrance from the exterior court. In_ times 
when business is brisk and speculation rife, the 
scene appears one of inextricable confusion, and 
the sounds are those of a perfect Babel, so un- 
intelligible are they to the ear of the uninitiated. 
The listener hears the words “ backwardation,” 
“continuation,” “ Longs,” “Shorts,” “ New Turks,” 
“ New Three-and-a-Quarters,” shouted with various 
degrees of energy, and ringing clear above the 
general babble. 

“ What are Exchequer ?” bawls one. 

“ Five, here!” 

“Ten with me.” 

** Borrow money ?” 

“Dutch Two-and-a-Halfs at forty-five and a 
quarter !” 

* Mexicans at twenty !” 

* Portuguese Fours!” 

** Spanish Fives !” 

“Five Thousand Pounds Consols at eighty- 
eight and a half!’ 

* Take ‘em at eighty-eight and a quarter!” 

“Take ‘em at eighty-eight and three-eighths 

“ Yours!” 

And so on ad infinitum, all exploding together 
and intermingling in one chaos of questionable 
harmony. Notes and documents, memorandums 
and serip, flutter and crackle in nervous hands ; 
and eager eyes glisten, and dull, leaden eyes, that 
have looked for fifty years on the exciting game 
and are sensible to excitement no longer, glare 
steadily, watching the temper of the market. 

If a stranger, unconscious of the character of 
the place, is urged, as naturally enough he might 
be, by curiosity to enter, he is at once uncere- 
moniously hustled out, politeness being a thing 
unknown in the etiquette of stock-broking. As 
soon as he is expelled, the doorkeepers will inquire 
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his is Hiesniiats and if he name any aaeee: he is | the \ 


in search of, the name is bawled out, and the in- 
quiry shouted through the room till the member 
makes his appearance, or it is ascertained that he 
is not present. 

But should a stranger* of more choleric tem- 
perament resent the reception he meets with, and, 
returning hustle for hustle, persist in shouldering 
his way through the mass, what has happened 
hefore will very probably happen again. He may 
be accosted by some mischievous wag, who will 
propound to him a few absurd questions, his an- 
swers to which will establish the fact of his being 
an intruder—such, for instance, as a demand to 
know the state of the “ Rarotonga Threes,” or 
whether hams are looking up in the Sandwich 
Islands? The fact of his being an intruder once 
ascertained, the questioner immediately raises the 
ery, in which he expends the utmost force of his 
lungs—* Fourteen hundred New Fives wanted !” 

This cry is more effectual than the rooty-too of 
Punch in bringing a crowd to the spot. It is 
answered from all quarters by shouts of ‘ Where ? 
where ?”’ and responses of “ Here! here!” and 
there is a general rush upon the unfortunate vic- 
tim of curiosity. In a moment a heavy fist 
upon the crown of his hat drives it down over his 
eyes ; ere he has recovered frem his confusion, his 
coat-tails are neatly sliced off with a penknife ; 
then his straps are cut. his trowsers slit up, and 
he finds himself flying from the embrace of his 
entertainers to the arms of another group, who 
launch him again in another direction ; and thus 
he is shuttle-cockcd about till the gentlemen (!) are 


tired of the sport, or their victim is half killed by 
their courtesy, when he is finally bundled out at 
the door, to recover himself if he ean, and dream 
in vain of obtaining redress from his unknown 
perseeutors. 


Such, at any rate, is the description of the 
‘eremonial weleome afforded to strangers given 
by one who has witnessed it in days gone 

‘What improvements the march of intellect 
has effected in this respect, it is not easy to spe- 
cify, and we shall not experiment personally, by 
way of ascertaining. Such practices as those 
above described are not for a moment defensible ; 
aud the freedom of the spot from intrusion might 
obviously be secured by some more respectable 
procedure. 

When a stockbroker or jobber proves a defaniter, 
he is pleasantly styled a “lame duck,” and ex- 
pected to “ waddle” out of the Exchange. As 
manyas twenty-five crippled fowls have been known 
to “waddle out” in the course of a single year ; 
but that was long ago. The names of defaulters 
are posted on the walls in a significant manner. 


us 


by. 


When a stockbroker is bankrupt, he ceases to | 
‘cannot be re-adinitted unless he | 


be a member, and 
has paid 6s. 8d. in the pound, independent of the 
money collected by the assignees from his debtors. 

The Stock Exchange has been the theatre of a 
wultitude of frauds, some of them of the most 
gigantic and ruinous character. A bare cnume- 
ration of these would fill many of our columns. 
Exchequer-bills gave rise to fraud on their first 
introduction. The last great fraud in connection 
with them was that in which Beaumont Smith was 
implicated, who, our readers will recollect, was 





who uate the raat for the pt aioe expe- 
dition of the present Emperor of France. 

The only eminent’man of science who was ever 
a stockbroker was the late president of the Astro- 
nomical Society, Mr. Francis Baily, F.r.s. He 
retired from the Stock Exchange in 1825. He 
afterwards resided in Tavistock-place, and there 
he proseeuted a series of experiments which re- 
su'ted in determining, among other things, the 
exact bulk, figure, and weight of the earth. 


A FEW GRAINS OF COMMON SENSE FOR 

FARMERS AND FATHERS. 
Ir is really grievous to see the quantity of weeds 
of all sorts, especially docks, nettles, and this- 
tles which are cultivated throughout this coun- 
try. At the most important season of the year, 
when the w eeds are luxuriant, and particula aly 
when they are in blossom, their destruction would 
be comparatively easy; a day’s work of an old 
man would stop their progress on many farms of 
considerable extent. Many of them might be 
pulled up by the roots after heavy rains, and thus 
be entirely eradicated ; at all events they might 
be always prevented from running to seed, and 
thus extending the mischief a thousand-fold. It 
is no uncommon thing to see these noxious plants 
growing with much vigour, and dropping their 
seeds over large heaps of manure, thus effecting 
a double mischief--by extracting much of the 
strength of the manure itself, and by widely pro- 
pagating their seed, as they are carried by the 
winds over the lands of distant, and perhaps more 
vareful, farmers. If every farmer, as he walks 
about his land, would carry a small paddle or hook 
knife on his shoulder, he might accomplish much 
without outlay of money, and have a clean farm 
with far less expense than the gun and powder 
and shot so popular among young agriculturists, 
which now occupy so much time and attention. 
On large farms, where more important duties de- 
mand the agriculturist’s consideration, and where 
the course just recommended could not be adopted, 
a few shillings at the most eritical seeding time 
would save pounds, in labour, at the sowing ‘period 
of the year. 

The writer, however, is a father as well as a 
farmer, and has often had occasion to notice the 
far more dangerous weeds, which are sown in the 
hearts of children by imprudent parents. He may 
be permitted, therefore, to change the subject to 
one in which the general reader may feel more 
closely interested. Alas! what years of sorrow 
and misery have fond and foolish parents of his 
acquaintance laid up in store for themselves, by 
forgetting the divine admonition, “ Train up a 
child in the way he should go.” The indulged 
and uncorrected one—grown up into the wayward 
boy, the undisciplined, self-willed, extravagant 
youth—too often sows the seeds of disease in his 
frame; and that, too, just at the period when a 
father’s hopes and a mother’s fond expectations 
would, under proper training, have been realized, 
and their toil rewarded by seeing an industrious, 
well-informed, and useful race of sons and daugh- 
ters, to whom the cares and the business of life 
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might be intrusted. As well may the farmer 
expect to reap a full crop of wheat from a field 
rank with docks, nettles, and thistles, as the weak 
indulgent parent hope to realize the joyous feeling 
of the pious and wise mother who could comfort 
herself, in her eightieth year, that “the five chil- 
dren she had buried were safely housed in her 
Father’s home above, with her sainted husband, 
and that she had no doubt of the eternal safety of 
those who were still pilgrims upon earth.”” How 
delightful to enjoy such a harvest—to have a bloom- 
ing old age, with olive branches round the board, 
and children’s children rising up te call us blessed ! 

But to chiidren themselves, a neglect of early 
discipline and watchful restraint is no less a source 
of bitterness. Who are the insubordinate, the 
indolent, the loose and dissipated, the extravagant 
spendthrift, the dishonour of their home and their 
name? Are they not to be found chiefly among 
those to whom a parent’s commands, though oft 
repeated, have been as empty breath; whose own 
will, and not @ parent’s desires or orders, has been 
their only law ; and who have been allowed to be 
their own masters in youth, and to be their own 
curse in manhood; peevish, swllen, disappointed, 
jealous of restraint or control? Alas! how many | 
a parent, like good old Eli, may charge himself 
with the destruction of those whom he might have 
trained for happiness here and glory hereafter. 
“T shall never cease to be thankful to my dear 
father,” said a lovely and well-ordered mother, 
“for the correction by which my strong and evil 
passions were brought under control when a girl ;” 
and without doubt many a hoary-headed parent 
can see in a well-trained household and in truly 
happy families the reward of his early care, in the 
blessings and blessedness of his offspring. 

Further, it may be asked, who are the greatest 

pests to society—the proud supercilious youths 
who toss their heads as they walk thiggstreets, oft 
polluting God’s pure air with the stinking fumes 
of their cigars or foul meerschaums, whose pre- 
sence in a house is the cause of apprehension and 
alarm to every prudent parent, who are degraded 
as midshipmen, humbled as lieutenants, dreaded 
and detested as commanders, put in Coventry in 
the mess-room, and by much buffeting and disci- 
plining taught their folly, and compelled to behave 
themselves 2 Who are the ringleaders in all mis- 
chief, the rejectors of sacred truth, the revilers of 
all that is good, the emissaries of Satan in leading 
others astray, the fear of the softer sex, and the 
ast-off from all decent families and respectable 
society—but the disobedient, unruly, untrained, 
undisciplined boys and girls, who have been told 
again and again to do this, to avoid that, to go 
thither, without effect ; while the parent has done 
it herself, or himself, for the sake of present peace, 
at the cost of years of mischief and evil to another 
generation, and the perpetuated damage of so- 
ciety at large ? 

Such will ever be the inseparable relation of 
cause and effect. The thorns and thistles which 
sin and Satan have planted in the human heart, 
#f allowed to remain there, will grow and thrive, 
will exhaust the energies and the power which 
might nourish and invigorate flowers, and fruits, 
and rich herbage there. Let them, then, be care- 
fully but determinately eradicated before they 


| exhaust the soil, cheke the good seed, and spread 
| their baneful influence to other soils. 

| Still let it be remembered that harsh and vio- 
| lent measures are not best calculated to make last- 
| ing impressions. The man who trains the tender 
| shoot around his bower, or over his wall, does not 
| secure it by an iron band, or drive a nail through 
| it; but, choosing a piece of soft linen or woollen 
| list, he gently winds it round the tendril, and thus 
| retains it in the desired position. Yet it must not 
| be forgotten that he does bind it, and secure it 
| from the winds of heaven, the spoliation of men, 
and its own earthly tendencies. 

Just such gentle but firm bonds, security, and 
restraints, do the children whom God has intrusted 
to our charge, to train for his service and for his 
kingdom, require. 

Parents, I leave these counsels with you. Pon- 
der them well. 


THE MILFO#R. 
Iy pools and ditches we may find 
A plant, whose structure well repays 
The curious search of him whose mind 
Delights on Wisdom’s works to gaze. 
Upon the ground it prostrate lies, 
Beneath the water where it grows ; 
Its stem has not the strength to rise 
And bear it up where sunshine glows. 
Yet do its blossoms frail require 
The day’s bright beams, the balmy air, 
The vital influence to inspire 
Its seeds to ripen and prepare. 
Finely divided are its leaves, 
Among which little bladders grow, 
With water filled, till it perceives 
Its sap with Summer’s force to flow. 
But when the flowery month of June 
Returns with genial warmth zvepleie, 
Displayed before our eyes we soon 
Behold what skill its need doth mect. 
The water that the bladders filled 
Is then replaced with buoyant air, 
By a mysterious power distilled, 
The prostrate milfoil up to bear. 
The floated plant *s thus upborne, 
The sunshine’s yuickening warmth to share; 
And blossoms delicate adorn 
The humble weed with beauty rare. 
But when the seeds are ripe, again 
Vith water filled the bladders sink, 
And bear to earth the fertile grain, 
The vital moisture there to drink ; 
That thence, when the warm breath of Spring 
Shall rouse to life the slumbering earth, 
Its verdant treasures forth to bring, 
The milfoil may again have birth. 
If thus the great Creator’s skill 
Is in a humble weed displayed, 
With powers mysterious to fulfil 
The functions of its station made, 
Shall not the children of his love 
Experience his providing care ? 
Those he designs for worlds above, 
Shall they not here his kindness share ? 
If streams of sorrow o’er them roll, 
And bear them prostrate to the ground, 
Perhaps ’tis but to shield the soul 
While storms of trial rage around. 
But, when his purpose is fulfilled, 
He with new strength the soul will raise, 
Yo tind temptation’s tempests stilled, 
And blossom forth with love and praise. 
W. CAREY. 
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Tratntnc.—Training is not merely teaching a child 
what it ought to do; it is this, and a great deal more. 
There may be a right teaching, which does no good; be- 
cause, along with it, there is a wrong training which does 
much harm. “Give me some of that,” said a peevish-look- 
ing boy about seven or eight years of age to his mother, 
who was seated on the deck of a steamer in which I hap- 
pened to be lately. The mother had some eatables in her 
hand. “ Hold your tongue, Peter,” replied his mother ; 
“you won't get it.” “I want that,” again demanded 
Peter, with increased earnestness. “I tell you,” said the 


imother, looking at him, “you shall not get it. Is that 
not enough for you? Go and play, and be a good 


boy.” “ But I want that,” reiterated Peter, beginning to 
sulk and look displeased. “ What a laddie!” exclaimed 
the mother. ‘“ Have I not told you twenty times never to 
ask a thing when I say that you are not to get it?” “I 
want that,” cried Peter, more violently than ever, bursting 
into tears. “Here!” said the mother, “take it, and be 
quiet. I am sure I never, in all my life, saw such a bad 
boy.’ Alas! poor boy, he had more reason, if he only 
knew it, to complain of his mother. ‘The same boy, Peter, 
grows up, probably, to be a selfish and self-willed young 
man. His mother sees it, and suffers from it; but she 
wonders how such a temper or disposition should show 
themselves in her Peter! and consoles herself with the 
thought, that, whatever is the cause of so mysterious a 
dispensation, from no fault in her could it have come, nor 
* from want of telling.” — Home School, by Rev. N. M‘Leod. 


Tue WILL AND THE Way.—I learned grammar when 
I was a private soldier on the pay of sixpencea day. The 
edge of my berth, or that of my guard-bed, was my seat to 
study in; my knapsack was my bookcase, anda bit of board 
lying on my lap was my w riting-table. T had no money 
to purchase a candle or oil; ; in winter it was rarely that I 
could cet any light but the fire, and only my turn even of 
that. ‘Io buy a pen or piece of paper, I was compelled to 
forego some portion of my food, though in a state of half 
starvation; I had not a moment of time that I could call 
my owr; and I had to read and write amid the talking, 
laughing, singing, whistling, and brawling of at least half 
a score of the most reckless men, and that, too, in their 
hours of freedom from all control. And I say, that if I, 
under these circumstances, could encounter and overcome 
the task, is there, can there be, in the whole world a youth 
who can find an excuse for the non-performance ?—Cob- 
bett. 


A Critica Posttion ror a Camp.—One morning, 
upon striking their tents, it was discovered that they had 
unwittingly been pitched on the frozen surface of a lake, 
and that, if they had remained there much longer, the ice, 
which was very far from being strong, would have given 
way, so that the whole army “must have been engulphed. 
It was also discovered that among the tents were large 
holes, which appeared to have been cut by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring country for the purpose of drawing 
water, and which had ese aped observation in the fatigue 
and labour of the preceding evening. The discovery of 
the danger in which they had passed ‘the night was made 
amid loud shouts of laughter from every one in the camp, 
from the khan himself down to the lowest horse- -boy. Nor 
was this merriment disturbed by the appearance of some 
desperate Turkish soldiers, who, unable longer to bear the 
fatigues of this march, threw themselves in the holes in 
the ice to end their wretched existence. This took place 
under the eyes of the khan, who watched them with the 
greatest composure, and desired that no force should be 
used to prevent them.—Life of Krim Girai, khan of the 
Crimea. 

Curnese Snop S1ens.—A recent traveller in China 
quotes several instances of the singular announcements 
made by the tradesmen of the Celestial Empire. On the 
tea warehouses were inscriptions recommending the 

* heavenly-prepared leaves” to be had within. Announce- 
ments of ships freighted for California were headed “ ‘To 
the Golden Mountain.” 





Microscopic MorivsKs.—On one occasion we gathered 
some handfuls of a small univalve shell (paludina muria- 
tica) which was lying in dark irregular patches on the 
strand, near Belfast. The weight ‘of four quills, when 
filled with these shells, was eighty grains ; and, as twenty- 
two of the shells, with their contained animals, weighed 
only eighty grains, the number of shells thus inclosed was 

eight hundred and eighty. The weight of the quills and 
their contents, when inclosed in a letter, was less than 
half an ounce ; and we were, therefore, enabled to transmit 
eight hundred and eighty living animals and their habita- 
tions from Belfast to Dublin, per mail, for one penny.— 
Patterson’s Introduction to Zoology. 


Cninesze AMAZEMENT AT EnGuisn Fasnions. ~ 
Europeans who go to China are apt to consider the inhabit- 
ants of the Celestial Empire- very odd and supremely ridi- 
culous, and the provincial Chinese at Canton and Macao 
pay back this sentiment with interest. It is very amusing 
to hear their sarcastic remarks on their appearance—their 
utter astonishment at the sight of their tight-fitting gar- 
ments, their wonderful trousers aud prodigious “round 
hats like chimney-pots, the shirt collars adapted to cut off 
the ears and making a frame around such grotesque faces, 
with long noses and blue eyes, no beard or moustache, but 
a handful of curly hair on each cheek, The shape of the 
dress coat puzzles them above everything. ‘They try in 

vain to account for it, calling it a half-garment, because it 
is impossible to make it meet over the breast, and because 
there is nothing in front to correspond with the tail behind, 
They admire the judgment and exquisite taste of putting 
buttons behind the back, where they never have anything 
to button. How much handsomer do they think them- 
selves with their narrow, oblique, black eyes, high check 
bones, and little round noses, their shaven crowns and 
magnificent pigtails hanging almost to their heels! Add to 
all these natural graces a conical hat covered with red 
fringe, an ample tunic with large sleeves, and black satin 
boots with white soles of immense thickness, and it mnst 
be evident to ‘all that a European cannot compare in 
appearance with a Chinese. 


Dr. CrarKE AND THE Potators.—In the “ Life of 
Dr. Clarke,” qgefixed to his Theology, occurs the follow- 
ing suggestive passage :— He shunned the gaze of the = 
lic, and preferred preaching in small chapels to large ones 
He had a high sense of honour, but without pride and am- 
bition. He would submit, with all cheerfulness and with- 
out the least affectation, to perform the meanest offices for 
himself, his friends, or the poor.” In a letter, dated Fe- 
bruary 4th, 1823, he writes : “ Visit the people from house 
to house, and speak in the most affectionate manner to 
them. Take notice of the children ; treat them lovingly: 
this will do the children good, and the parents will like it. 
Cheerfully partake of the meanest fare people invite you 
to. Abont two years ago, when travelling among the cot- 
tages in Ireland, I went into a wretched hovel, ‘and they 
had just poured out the potatoes into a basket, which, with 
a little salt, was to serve for their dinner. I said, ‘ Good 
people, will you let me take one of your potatoes?’ ‘Oh 
yes, sir! and a thousand welcomes, were they covered with 
gold! The people were delighted to see me eat one, and 
another, and a third ; and thought that I had laid them un- 
der endless obligation. Butthey thought me an angel, when 
for every potato I ate I gave them a shilling. But they 
had no expectation of this kind when I first asked liberty 
to taste with them. Some clergy carry themselves aloft 
from their people, and thus assume and maintain a sort of 
anti-scriptural consequence. Too much familiarity breeds 
contempt ; but humility and condescension are other quali- 
ties.” 


Vatug or Marpen Retatitves.—There are old maids 
amongst all classes, for all classes require them. Indeed, 
it would be a poor world without them, and children in 
general would be but poorly reared if they had only their 
mothers to look after them. Maiden aunts, and maiden 
friends, and maiden nurses, are indispensable; and they 
belong to no particular class, but to all. 
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